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This paper examines the relationships bct^eeff- and subject matter 
specifically in the context of instructiona! pjaanihg. I||tw<^on4:piaffi^ and often 

is taught to teacher candidates as a generic skill,ryct it:^mu0 necessi^ m practice 
in the context of a subject. The pa^r describes :4>ur . examples of lessons: ^teacher 
candidates received m instructional pliumihg, two of Which occur iii the contextioM 
curriculum and two of which are removed firpnl any curricdum context. It then disciisses 
the implications of such lessons for helping teachers learn to plan for instruction. 



GENERIC AND CURRICULUM-SPECIFIC INSTRUCHONAL PLANNING 
IN ALTERNATIVE ROUTES TO CERTIFICATION 



Mary M. Kennedy^ 

Instructional planning is generally presented to teachers as a generic teaching skill, 
one that applies equally well to all subjects and to all kinds of learning within each subject. 
Yet, though it is taught to teachers outside the context of any subject, real instructional 
planning must necessarily be done within the context of a subject: It involves deciding what 
to teach, in what sequence to introduce new ideas, and how to assess student progress in 
learning ppxticular ideas. It also involves estimating how difficult certain concepts will be 
for their students and designing learning activities that are especially suited to particular 
content. 

One way to think about instructional planning is to assume that these decisions 
about curriculum follow automatically from the subject itself, that each piece of content 
carries with it a pedagogical imperative (Jackson, 1986)-a self-evident svay in which it 
should to taught to others. If this is true, then teacher educators would not need to address 
questions of what is most important to teach, why, or in what order things should be taught. 
Instead, they can assume that candidates who have studied the subject already have learned 
what is important about it, in what sequence new ideas should be introduced, and what 
should be emphasized when teaching particular topics. All they need to leam from teacher 
educavors is how to package their already-chosen subject matter. 

Another way to think about instructional plaiming is represented in those who 
advocate subject-specific pedagogy. Shulman and others (Shulman, 1986, 1987; Wilson, 
Shulman, and Richert, 1985) use the term pedagogical subject-matter knowledge to refer 
to the unique ways of understanding a subjecJ that enable teachers to talk about it, portray 
it and make it relevant to students. Pedagogical subject matter knowledge includes 
subject-specific instructional planning, for teachers use their special understanding of the 
subject to make important decisions about what is most important, how to assure that 
students grasp the most important ideas, and in what sequence to introduce these ideas. 

Most teacher education programs take a generic approach to instructional planning. 
In fact, they take a generic approach to most aspects of pedagogy, in part because pedagogy 
and subject matter are the responsibility of separate university departments. But 
instnictionai planning in particular must be taught generically for an additional reason: 
without knowing which school districts will employ their candidates, teacher educators 
cannot know what particular content teachers will be expected to teach, for district curricula 
can vary considerably. 
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Alternative routes into teaching, on the other hand, are sometimes offered by school 
districts, rather than universities, and these district-based teacher education programs 
provide an opportunity to teach pedagogical practices such as instructional planning within 
the context of a specific curriculum. Though alternative route programs differ substantially 
from one another, most seek candidates who already know the subjects they will teach and 
are bright enough that they can learn a lot on the job (Darling-Hammond, Hudson, and 
Kirby, 1989). With such candidates, the reasoning goes, the program need only provide a 
relatively small portion of the teachers* knowledge~a few things that would not have been 
obtained in coUege and cannot be obtained on the job. Two common topics, for instance, 
are child development and classroom management strategies. Because they are interested 
in scaled-down programs, alternative route programs tend not to provide subject-specific 
methods and instead concentrate on generic pedagogical skills (Darling-Hammond, Hudson, 
and Kirby, 1989). Because alternative route programs are so variable, and because some 
of them are offered within particular school districts, they provide valuable settings for 
learning how instructional planning differs when it is presented in the context of a 
curriculum rather than generically. This paper compares the treatment of instructional 
planning provided by two alternative route programs. Though both programs define 
instructional planning as generic, one program is provided by a single school district and 
teaches instructional planning in the context of a particular curriculum. The other prepares 
teachers for a variety of school districts and presents instructional planning independent 
of any particular subject matter. 

These two alternative route programs have been the subject of study by the National 
Center for Research on Teacher Education for the past four years. The first, the Los 
Angeles Unified School District Teacher Trainee Program, is a district-designed and 
operated program; the second, the New Jersey Provisional Teacher Program, is 
state-operated and designed. Though both were motivated largely by teacher shortages 
and the desire to reduce the number of emergency aedentials in their jurisdictions, both 
also wanted to improve teacher quality. Both programs accept prior college degrees and 
formal examinations as indications that candidates have adequate knowledge of the subjects 
they will teach, both provide more contact hours than many alternative route programs, and 
both provide candidates with p eservice as well as inservice courses, assistance from 
mentors, and formative evaluations. 

The paper has three parts. In the first, I describe the instructional goals of a small 
sample ot alternative route candidates before they begin their formal preparation, to see 
what they already know about instructional planning on the basis of their subject matter 
knowledge alone. In the second, I describe the overall stmcturt and cumculum of the two 
programs, and in the third, I describe the particular sessions within these programs which 
had to do with instructional planning. Two of these sessions were observed by NCRTE 
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researchers in Los Angeles; the other two were observed in a New Jersey regional training 
center. 

Entering Candidates' Instnictional Goals 

Instructional planning is important not only because it stands at the heart of 
teaching, but also because it is one of the most difficult t?5ks of teaching. Teachers need 
to have long-range as well as short-term plans, and must be aware of how their short-term 
goals contribute to longer-term goals. Further, since the outcome of their endeavors is 
highly unpredictable (Floden and Qark, 1988), they must hold these plans in a rather loose 
form^ adapting tc changing circumstances while still keeping their eyes on their goals. Good 
planning requires teachers to understand their own long- and short-term goals well enough 
to know, when things go wrong, what kinds of altematives they would be willing to settle 
for. It also requires teachers to recognize and be able to capitalize on unanticipated 
opportunities when they arise. In short it depends on a strong sense of direction* 

One of the NCRTE interview questions asks candidates about the directions they 
would pursue in the grade levels or courses they would be teaching. In it, we ^rst allowed 
candidates to define the subject and grade level they would teach and then asked: 

Suppose that, early in the fall, the principal of your school meets with each 
teacher to discuss the teacher's goals for their students. When you meet 
with the principal, what would you say in describing the most important things 
you would be trying to accomplish with your pupils? 

The purpose of this question is to roughly gauge these candidates' sense of direction 
before they participate in their alternative route progianL These candidates have satisfied 
their program's criteria for subject matter knowledge and have not yet been taught anything 
about mstructional planning. Most people assume teachers develop their sense of direction 
from their own knowledge of the subject they are teaching. Or, in absence of that, from 
the district curriculum. Knowledge of the subject is a better guide than the curriculum is, 
however, for most curricula are purposely sketchy. They list topics to be covered or 
behavioral objectives to be met, but provide little rationale for teaching these things. 

To develop a sense of direction that permits flexible and adaptable instruction, 
teachers must start with a sense of what is important about the subjects they teach. We 
night expect candidates who have this understanding to respond to our question by defining 
what is valuable about the subject and then deriving ? goal that would be appropriate for 
the grade level or course bemg taught In the absence of such understanding, we might 
expect candidates to defer to district curricula and formulate a goal of moving students 
through the content designated to their particular grade or course. This second approach, 
however, can substantially limit the teacher's flexibility, for in the absence of a 
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subject-dnven purpose, teachers may teach topics simply because they are there not 
because they have any perceived puipose. If things go wrong, or there are too many topics 
to deal with, teachers may have no way of devising a fallback strategy. Yet a third 
approach to our question would be to ignore contem altogether and instead define an 
affective goal such as making school pleasurable, increasing students' affection for the 
subject, or mcreasing their affection for learning in general. 

Eight eleme!:t«.y ^caching candidates in New Jersey and five secondary English 
teaching candidates in Los Angeles were asked this question. Only 3 of these 13 
respondents suggested that their subject might have some mherem value of its own Of 
these three, one~an elementary teacher-did not actuaUy state the value of any subject but 
did say, "I tiy to come across on each subject I talk about like math or religion or spelling 
how It plays a role in our lives." The other two candidates, both secondary English teache^ 
candidates m Los Angeles, did mention the value of their subjects. One said, "I would hope 
that the students would be able to come out of my cl^ with a clear understanding of what 
a paragraph is, what an essay is, and the components of it, and the unportance of writing 
as a means of communicating their feelings and ideas." The other discussed this question 
at length, mentioning along the way such goals as beaming more about language," learning 
"that great writing just doesn't ccme on the first draft," and having students "hear language 
more, not just their peers' language." Sumiaing up, he said, "You have to show them that 
wntmg IS communicaUon, and writing is a very good form of communication. It's also a 
very good way of sorting out your thoughts." 

A few more candidates mentioned affective goals: making either learning in general 
or the subject in particular enjoyable to students. For instance, Dorothy said, "Regardless 
of what we're learning, I want these kids to feel like it's fim to learn." 

The majority of respondents diew on the school's curriculum to develop their goals 
These candidates did not mention any inherent value of their subject for their students, but 
instead defined their goals in terms of the required curriculum. Dlustrating this approach 
from an elementary school perspective is Deborah,^ who established a goal of "Preparing 
them for reading. To get them into the pre-primaries ajid then into the primers and ready 
them for second grade leve^ At the secondary level, this approach to goals is illustrated 
by Clark, who said, 

At ninth grade they are one step away fi-om senior high school where they 
are going to be caUed upon to utilize what they have learned for one reason 
or another to graduate, to get a better job, and go to college, these types of 
thmgs, so the seventh grade I would see trying to teach the methodology 
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perhaps and in the ninth grade trying to work a little bit more on the polished 
product as it were. 

Candidates in these alternative route programs have demonstrated subject matter 
knowledge both through their college degrees and by passing formal examinations. All of 
them presumably knew their subjectSc Yet only a few actually stated a/iything about their 
subjects that might be important for students to leanL This should not be surprising, for 
they have not thought about their subject as teachers, but only as learners. Most people 
learn and use knowledge without thinking about the knowledge per se. The miique task 
facing the teacher is to examine subject matter for its value to particular students. In order 
to plan, teachers must be explicit about knowledge and its value. That thef^ candidates did 
not define goals based on the inherent value of their subject illustrates the difficulty of 
instructional planning for novices. That most teacher candidates have not thought much 
about iiis difficult issue is one reason why all teacher education programs, including 
alternative routes, spend time on instructional planning. Now let us look at the efforts of 
these two particular programs. 

The Tw Programs 

The Los Angeles Unified School District Teacher Trainee Program was developed 
in response to permissive state legislation passed in 1983, It accounts for 96 percent of all 
alternatively certified teachers in California (Calitbmia Commission on Teacher 
Credentialin^, 1987), The program first offers a concentrated block of formal instruction 
before the school year begins. Following this block, candidates are assigned their oven 
classrooms, where they work fiill time and accept fiill teaching responsibility. Throughout 
the school year, however, they continue to take formal instruction in the evenings or on 
weekends and have the benefit of a mentor teacher who can olfer informal guidance as 
needed (Los Angeles Unified School District, n.d,). Principals are responsible for 
evaluating candidates at regular mtervals and these early evaluations are expected to be 
formative, rather than summative. Eventually, however, they are expected to do summative 
evaluations and to recommend, or not recommend, the candidate for certification. 

Inaugurated in September 1984 by the Mew Jersey State Board of Education, the 
New Jersey Provisional Teacher Program is offered through a series of regional training 
centers. Like California, New Jersey requires candidates to hold a bachelor's degree with 
a major in an appropriate field and to achieve an acceptable score on the National 
Teachers Exam in the appropriate field. It also requires that the candidate have been 
offered a job in a New Jersey school district, for the district m^'st accept a share of the 
responsibility for preparing the candidate. 
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Like Los Angeles, New Jersey also starts with a concentrated block of instruction 
before the candidate begins teaching, and offers continued instruction evenings and 
weekends throughout the school year. Districts may provide their own formal instruction, 
but most take advantage of the regional training centers whose programs are coordinated 
by the state. Districts must agree to provide on-site training, supervision and evaluation, 
including assurances that, for the first 20 days the candidate %viu share a classroom with an 
expenenced teacher and gradually assume more and more o. the teaching responsibilities 
for that classroom. During the remainder of the year, the candidate is responsible for his 
or her own classroom but .X)ntinues to benefit firom a supervising team, which includes a 
mentor teacher, and fi-om formal instruction in the evenings. 

While these two prograi -' are similar in several respects, they differ in some 
important details. First, New Jersey candidates do not move directly from summer 
instruction into full-time teaching, is the Los Angeles candidates do. Instead, they have 
the benefit of 20 days working with another teacher who graduaUy increases the candidate's 
teaching responsibiUties. Second, the total amount of formal instruction in New Jersey 
consists of 200 hours, whereas in Los Angeles it is 288 hours. Finally, these hours are 
spread over a one-year period m New Jersey and a two-year period in Los Angeles; that 
is. New Jersey principals must make their recommendations for certification at the end of 
one year, while Los Angeles principals make their recommendation at the end of two years. 

Both prograTiis, at least on paper, concentrate theu- formal instruction on generic, 
rather than subject-specific, pedagogy. The Los Angeles Teacher Trainee program is 
organi;ied into semester-long courses, with titles similar to undei^aduate teacher-education 
course titles. Table 1 summarizes the formal curriculum. The topic of instructional 
planning is located in the initial block of instruction inside the unit on learning. 

Even though the Los Angeles program defines instructiocal planning as a generic 
activity, candidates actually receive curriculum-sp«.afic guidance. This occurs for two 
reasons. One is that formal instruction is provided by classroom teachers who teach the 
same subjects that the candidates wiU teach; that is, candidates who will teach mathematics 
receive their instruction from mathematics teachers and candicf^tes who will teach English 
receive their formal instruction from English teachers. Second, unlike most programs, 
which prepare teachers to teach in a variety of locations, this program is offered in the 
context of a single school district Consequently, it attenJs heavily to the district's own 
poHcies and guidelines, including curriculum guidelines. To simplify my presentation below, 
I limit my examination of instructional planning in Los Angeles to sessions provided by 
secondaiy English teachers. 

The New Jersey program, on the other hand, starts with the assumption that its 
candidates need knowledge that is generic across both subjects and grade levels. Teacher 
candidates meet in regional training centers for their formal instruction and a given group 
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Table 1 



Schedule of Teacher Tnineie.Gasses in the 
Metrupoliun School District 



Yeariy Schedule 


Qock 
Hours 


Course Titles 


Summer 
Ten Days 


16 
16 
16 

16 


Orientation to the District 
How Learmng Occurs 
Curriculum Development and 

Instructional Materials 
Instructional Techniques 


Fall Semester 

Three Hours Per Week 


16 

16 
16 


Reading Instruction in the 

Content Fields 
QuaUty SkiU BuUdmg 
I^ractice in Teaching Skills 


Spring Semester 
Three Hours Per Week 


16 
16 
16 


Classroom Management in an 

Urban Setting 
Bilingual, ESL and Other 

Language Development 
Assessing, Dis^cKing and 

Reporting Achievements 


Summer 
Five Days 


32 


Multicultural Education: 
General 


Fall Semester 

Three Hours Per Week 


16 
16 

16 


How Learning Occurs 
Working vfith Aides, Parents 

and Community Members 
Practice in Teaching Skills 


Spring Semester 


32 
16 


Multicultural Education: 

Specific 
Practice in Teaching Skills 



Source: State of California, Commission on Teacher Credentialing. (1987) The effectiveness 
of the teacher trainee program: An aliemative route into teaching in California (A 
report to the California State Legislature). Sacramento: Author, p. 62. 
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may include candidates from a variety of grades or subjects. The content for the New 
Jersey alternative route program was defined by a panel of education experts. In their 
discussion of the rationale for the New Jersey program, Cooperman and Klagholtz (1985) 
cite the panel's view that the curricalum should be generic "since all beginning teachers 
need certain knowledge, regardless of their specialties" (p. 695). The New Jersey Provisional 
Teacher Handbook for State-Approved District Training and Supervision Programs (State of 
New Jersey, 1988), closely foUows the guidance that panel, defining three general areas 
for formal instruction: curriculum, student developmem and learning, and the classroom 
and the school. The topic of interest to us in this paper, instructional planning, is not 
included in the curriculum area, but instead in the third general area, the classroom and 
the school, in which the handbook states that candidates should be taught "topics such 
as ... the making of teaching decisions, aUocation of instructional time, setting of 
priorities, . . . setting of goals, . . . "(Appendix E). 

By assuming that candidates akeady know the material they will teach, both 
programs also impUciUy assume that candidates understand why that material will actually 
be taught Neither program aims to explicate the value of school subjects in general, nor 
to expUcate their value for any particular age or group of students. In Los Angeles, 
instructional planning means foUowing the district's curriculum guideUnes and in New 
Jersey, it means foUowing a set of generic processes. Below, I describe the lessons 
candidates actually received in each of these programs. 

Guidance in Instructional Planning 

The examples described below, two from Los Angeles and tv. c toji New Jersey, 
all purport to teach cacdidates about instructional planning, yet they /ftpresent remarkably 
different approaches to this task. The first two sessions were observed in Los Angeles, 
where planning is taught by English teachers to English teacher candidates. The first Los 
Angeles teacher we observe is the only one of the four who portrays instructional planning 
as a matter of choosing instructional goals-of judging classroom activities for their value, 
of creatively combining instructional goals to maxinuz:. the value of classroom time. The 
second teacher portrays instructional planning as a matter of arranging required subject 
matter into the available calendar spaces. Both of these sessions occurred in the summer, 
before candidates began teaching. 

Instructional Planning as Weighing Alternative Goa^s 

The first session presented instructional pianjiing as a highly judgmental task, in 
which considerations of the value of particular content and the reasons for learning it are 
uppermost in the teacher's thinking. This English teacher defined her goal as developing 
"literature-based instruction" and "mtegrated, interrelated lessons," where integration wjis 
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defined as intentionally blending all the language arts into each instructional unit, rather 
than providing one unit on literature, one on speaking, one on wiiting and so forth. To 
illustrate this type of instruction, she walked the candidates through an instructional unit 
that orchestrated all of these elements around a short story. As the instructor moved 
through this unit, she pointed out to the candidates the variety of instructional goals she 
was working on: The story was read aloud in a way that enhanced readmg skills, the class 
discussion was designed to enhance communication skills; students also adopted the role 
of one of the characters and wrote a letter to another oc the characters; the letter would 
include an autobiographical incident, one of the eight kinds of writing the district expects 
students to learn; it would require students to write about dialogue, and so offered an 
opportunity to teach students how to punctuate dialogue; and so forth. 

As the instnictor walked candidates through this unit, candidates examined the unit 
from a variety of perspectives. They tried it out so that they could see how much actual 
time was required to go through various activities and could see what the unit would look 
like from the student's pomt of view. They examined the work in light of district 
curriculum guidelines, consiujring how each activity contributed to one or more required 
mstructional goals. They examined it from the teacher's point of view, and saw how the 
activities complemented one another. 

The details of this unit also enabled the instructor to show candidates how to 
accommodate numerous constraints. She talked about ways to accommodate differences 
in students' reading skills. She talked about the probable vocabulary and grammatical 
skills of the class as a whole. She managed to mention the district's required five-step 
plaiming guides, curriculum guides, and required student tests. Finally, she brought up 
timing regularly, reminding candidates how much time had elapsed as they completed a 
particular classroom activity and how many class days would have elapsed by the time they 
reached a particular pomt« 

The mstructor repeatedly emphasized the importance of pursuing multiple goals-in 
this case, narrative writing, punctuation of dialogue, vocabulary, understanding of 
literature-within each instructional unit And she discussed the merits of each activity 
relative to other possible activities. With respect to student reading abilities, for instance, 
she pointed out that, on one hand, you want good readers reading so that poorer readers 
will have good models of how the narrative sounds when it spoken. On the other, you want 
poor readers to have a chance to read. 

One solution she proposed was to have students adopt various parts in the story, 
and read it as a play. This way, all students can participate, but the teacher can assign 
burdensome parts, such as the narrator, to a good reader, and other, less strenuous parts 
to others, so that the overall pattern maximally benefits all students. Similarly, when she 
discussed class discussions of the story, she went through a range of issues that could be 
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pursued with this story, which of these would be fruitful for students, and which would 
engage them. Even in a digression on journal writing, this instructor maintained her focus 
on the value of the work for students. She justified journal writing assignments m a variety 
of ways: 

Journal writmg is one way for students to develop spontaneity in writing and 
also to prepare them for the lesson that will go forth that day. 

It's so hard to write about something you don't know about. [Journal writing 
enables them] fo bring theu- experiences to th2 situation so that they do have 
something to say. 

I like to think about journal writing as a nonthreatening, share-with-me 
you-don't-have-to-wcrry-about-punctuation or whatever, just put your ideas 
on p^r for me. 

Very often the journals will become the springboard for writing later. 

For this mstructor. then, mstructiond planning was an exercise in judgment, one 
that involved weighing the merits of alternative instructional goals, as weU as the merits 
of alternative strategies for achieving those goals. The primaiy task of planning was 
deciding what was most worthwhile to pursue. This version of instructional planning could 
not be taught without consideration of the subject matter, for this version of mstructional 
planning necessarily involves choosing what is most important to do. 

Instructional Planning as Fitting Content faito Spaces 

The second session, also observed in Los Angeles, presented instructional planning 
not as a matter of chcvising what is important to pursue, but rather as a matter of 
scheduling an akeady-existing body of content into the avaUable calendar. This instructor 
portrayed subject matter not as something to be examined for its merits, but rather as 
something that had already been defined and now must be deUvered. In this portrayal, 
decisions about what is important have already been made by the school district, and the 
teacher need only find z way to get through it 

Early in the session, the instructor defined "core literature" by saying, "by the end 
of 10th grade we want every student to have read these two novels, this play, uh, these 5 
short stories, and these 10 poems." She did not mention what the particular pieces actually 
are, nor did she discuss what ir^tructional purposes might be served by teaching any 
particular pieces. Instead, she pointed out that these pieces do not exist in any single 
anthology, and entered into a lengthy discussion of where to find copies of them. Here is 
her portrayal of instructional planning; 
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Let's say that were going to teach seventb-graae English. I would take 
a look at the course outline, I would see which units need lo be taught, Vm 
going to have talk to my department chairperson to find out v/hat materials 
are available so that I would know, and then I may begin to look at the 
'::alendar. . . . When I begin to plan a semester I will go through and do this 
because if s important for me to get a fix on when the holidays come, and the 

vacation times are, just so that I can begin to block out generally I would 

take a look at the instructional units that need to be taught. I would look at 
the suggested hours in the course outline. 

Notice that her presentation made no mention of judging the value of any particular 
content, nor of trying to maximize the benefits of units by working on multiple, 
complementary goals. Instead, she presented a jig-saw puzzle version of planning, where 
the task is fitting all the pieces of content into the available time slots, Tnough her 
emphasis was quite different from that of her colleague, described above, this English 
teacher also offered several helpful suggestions along the way: She pointed out the 
importance of placing longer units mto uninterrupted periods of the term; of checking with 
other teachers to see when they planned to be using particular anthologies, since most 
schools don't have enough copies of any particular novel or anthology that all teachers can 
use at the same time; of checking with other teachers to learr* about field trips or other 
speual activities that could interfere with your plans; of having major assignments due well 
before report-card time, so that all students will be able to complete them; of considering 
fall and spring semesters separately, since some students will change courses between 
semesters. She reminded eighth-grade teachers that they would also need to prepare 
students for a California Assessment Program, in which students would be required to write 
essays that will be scored. 

Both of these Los Angeles English teachers also provided a handy nmemonic to 
help candidates think about the structure of instructional units in English. They suggested 
that the teacher's role is to help students find ways into literature, ways through Kterature, 
and ways beyond literature. This little phrase was used to encourage candidates to design 
their units so that they (a) set the stage for the piece that would be read and enticed 
students to read it, (b) provided opportunities for in-class reading, discussion or vocabulary 
exercises that would ^elp students get through the piece, and (c) gave assignments that 
would enable students to extend the ideas beyond the piece itself. The second teacher built 
extensively on this ph'-ase, offering numerous examples of techniques for giving srjdents 
ways into, through and beyond literature. She made a point of rejecting teachers whom she 
calls ''assignators/ people who merely tell students what to do. Instead, she says, "We help 
students work through, we are going along, we're like hand in hand and we're going along 
with the students to lead them through the work that we're asking them to do.** 

o lb 
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But although this secoiJ English teacher offered guidance about sequencing and 
scheduling units and about designing them through the mnemonic, she offered no assistance 
on how 10 select or orchestrate instructional goals~no guidance on why any particular 
material should be taught. Instead, she merely pointed out that it is important to decide 
this: 

To determine the final outcome of the units frc Ji sfady, plan the ti-ne with 
assignments. What do you want the students to be able to do as a result of 
having spent five weeks studying a particular unit? . . . *^at is it that you 
want them to be able to understand? Is there a final assignment that you 
want them, in a paper, for example, to be able to sum everything up? Do you 
want them to have a final project that will be able to allow them to share 
their ideas with everyone as a result of studying a particular unit? 

This admonition was followed by others that represent a more generic approach to 
planning. For instance, she suggested that, once candidates had determined their goal, they 
thea needed tc think about the skilb students would need in order to achieve that goal and 
what the teacher would need to teach so that students would be able to accomplish their 
task. Next teachers would need to select the necessary readings and identify the necessaiy 
enabling skills. For this English teacher, then, instructional planning consists mainly of 
moving through required curriculum material, designing individuals units so that students 
can move into, through, ^d beyond the material. When judgement is required, it has 
mainly to do with cleverly meshing the material into the available time slots and texts, not 
with thinking about why smdents shoulu smdy it or how they could benefit fi-om it. 

Instnit^tional Plbivning as Packa^ng Content 

The second two sessions were observed in New Jersey, where mstructional planning 
is taught independent of say particular content. Both of these sessions ocnirred in the fall, 
after the candidates were teaching, and both instructors were independent consultants, hired 
specifically to teach these courses. The first instructor portrayed instructional planning as 
a matter of packaging material for presentation to smdents; the second as a series of steps 
through which the teacher move. 

The first of these sessions occurred on a Saturday morning in early December. In 
a pre-observation interview, the instractor described her goal for the day as follows: "that 
the student vidll delivfcr a lesson in a well organized sequence including the necessary parts 
of the lesson." The session began with teacher candidates presenting real lessons to their 
classaiates, lessons they had already used in their own classrooms or that thej/ intended to 
use. Their peers-other teacher candidates-played the role of students. Following each of 
these mini-lessons, the candidates and their instructor examined the focal candidate's lesson 
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against a set of criteria listed on a handout The handout reflected a generic view of 
instructional planning, in that it did not address the content of the lesson, but rather how 
the content was packaged for mstruction. Its criteria were as follows: 

• Standards (Were materials ready, did students know how to behave, etc.?) 

• Antkipgtoiy set (Were students told what they were to learn, how it related to 
prior lessons, why it was important?) 

• Teaching (Did students receive an adequate explanation of material before 
putting it into practice?) 

• Practice (Did students practice what they were taught, did teacher monitor and 
reteach when necessary?) 

• Closure (Did teacher close the class by having the students identify what the 
session's learning was?) 

• Follow-up (Did teacher assign homework based on the day's learning?) 

« Motivation (Did the teacher maintain a friendly atmosphere, give students 



Imowledge of their results, allow students moments of success, grant rewards, 
add notes of interest, or increase or decrease amdety?) 



The first candidate we observed o^ered a lesson on writing. Three other candidates 
served as third-grade students for this lesson. The focal candidate began by reviewing the 
parts of a paragraph. On the board, she listed Tarts of a paragraph: (1) beginning 
sentence; (2) middle sentences; (3) ending sentence."* She then led her ''students** through 
this discussion: 



T: Each paragraph should have a topic. What should the beginning sentence 



tell us? 



Ss: 



The beginning sentence should tell us the main idea. 



T: 



Anything else? 



Ss: 



It should be interesting. 



T: 



Good* What should the middle sentences tell us? 
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Ss: They should tell us more about the main idea. 



T: What about the ending sentence? 
Ss: It should restate the main idea. 

After this orientation to paragraphs, the candidate read a paragraph about the wind 
to her students and asked them to outline it She then led them through a series of steps 
designed to help them wriw their own paragraph about the wind. On the board, she listed 
three topics about wind: "(1) kinds of wind; (2) Sounds made by wind; (3) Other words for 
wind." Then she and the students brainstormed, naming all the words they could think of 
in each of these three topic areas. When they were finished, the students wrote their own 
paragraphs about the wind. 

When the teaching candidate finished her mini-lesson, the instructor led the 
candidates through an analysis of the lesson, organizing the discussion around the criteria 
listed on her handout She began by asking the class how the candidate had done on 
"anticipatory set," and students responded by mentioning the candidate's use of the board 
and her focused questions. After three or four comments were made, the instructor moved 
on, saying, "Now let's go to the teaching segment Any comments?" Students mentioned 
modeling, physical involvement, use of voice, use of example, use of the board, and use of 
student responses to move the lesson along. Then the instructor moved to the next 
criterion for evaluating the lesson. 

Most of the student comments consisted of identifying aspects of the mini-lesson 
that served as examples of criteria listed on the handout; that is, they did not seriously 
question any features of the lesson, nor did they comment on the relative merits of 
particular choices that were made. Only twice did candidates suggest alternative strategies, 
and in both cases the instructor rejected the alternative, saying the focal candidate had 
made judgments based on her knowledge of her students. 

Two aspects of this session are particularly relevant to the problem of helping 
teachers develop a sense of instructional direction. First, the lesson was examined as a 
freestanding unit, rather than as part of a larger cloth. Unlike the Los Angeles teachers, 
who portrayed instructional planning as involving semesters and units, this instructor 
portrayed it as happening one day at a time. 

Second, the criteria for evaluating lessons did not include the substantive merits of 
the lesson. This is not to say that the instructor did not care about substantive merit; only 
that she did not mention it to these candidates or include it on her list of criteria, since she 
was concentrating on generic criteria. Yet this portrayal of mstructional planmng conveys 
the impression that substantive issues are not a part of instructional planning. And 
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candidates followed their instructor's lead when they commented on the lesson, staying 
close to the criteria listed on the handout 

This is not to say there was nothing to be said about the content of this lesson. 
Had this lesson been examined in the IjOs Angeles progrr"^ at least three points would 
probably have been said about its content. One point is that the candidate did not mention 
what paragr^hs are for, how they can be used in larger pieces of writing, or why anyone 
might want to use them. Instead, she presented paragraphs as if they existed apart from 
any larger writing task. They merely existed; therefore students should learn to .nake them. 

Second, with respect to the Uiree parts of the p^agraph, the candidate permitted 
students to define them in virtually the same way: Beginning sentences tell the main idea; 
middle sentences tell more about the main idea; and ending sentences restate the main 
idea. And finally, after defining paragraphs according to these three parts, the candidate 
presented an outline for a paragraph on wind (kind of wind; sounds of wind, other words 
for wind) and never showed her students whether or how these three topics about wind 
related to the three parts of a paragraph defined earlier. Since students received no 
messages about what paragraphs are for, and since they received two portraits of 
paragraphs, one emphasizing three parts that relate to a single main idea and another 
emphasizing three parts that cover different topics, it is not clear what they really learned 
about paragraphs. Had our first English teacher fi-om Los Angeles been present, she would 
probably have raised these issues and offered some reasons why third graders might benefit 
from understanding paragraphs, some examples of what they should understand about 
paragraphs, and some tips on how to help students learn to develop paragraphs in ways that 
would not confuse them. 

On only one occasion did a question about subject matter arise, and it was dealt 
with rather quickly: 

SI: She combined science and writing. 

S2: I disagree. It was just a creative writing lesson-only descriptive. 

T: It was a combination of science and writmg. [The candidate] linked with 
yesterday's homework assignment on with wind. She also stated: *Today 
we're going to use what we know about paragraph writing.** 

This instructor, then, portrayed instructional planning as a matter of packaging and 
presenting each day's piece of subject matter. Since her task was to teach candidates how 
to package each da/s content, sue did not address the problem of evaluating the merits of 
either content or goals, as the Srst Los Angeles teacher did, nor did she address 
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longer-term planning issues such as scheduling material over whole semesters or school 
years, as the second Los Angeles teacher did. 



Planning as a Generic Process 

In the fourth session, also observed in New Jersey, instructional planning was 
portrayed as a process that, like the criteria of the third session, existed independent of 
«=ubject matter. This session was a four-hour evening session which followed a full day of 
teaching. Before beginning his lesson, the instructor wrote on the board, Tlanning; long, 
unit, short-term/weekly/daily." He began his discussion by advising students to get, from 
their district supervisors, any avaUable curriculum guidelines since, he admonished, their 
teaching would be monitored. 

This instructor portrayed instructional planning as a set of steps ore goes through 
regardless of the content being taught He offered numerous admonitions, similar to those 
offered by tiie second English teacher in Los Angeles, without providing guidance on how 
to accomplish any of his recommendations or what kind of considerations should guide oue 
during each step. Here is a collection of admonitions from his lecture. 

As far as your daily planning goes, ask vourself; "What is it Fm trying to 
teach pnmaniy?" Define your objective. For example, the role of Tubman 
m the Abohtionist movement Keep in mind tiie school's prescriptions. 

Then determine your supporting obje,«ives~at most two or tiiree. 

Next plan on an attention-getting device. This is important. You want your 

suidents to be focused right at the beginning of the lesson and/or tiie start 

of the day. ... The important tiling is control. The teaching of content 

follows. 

Once you have tiieir attention, introduce your topic and plan your strategies 
to reach the objective. 

Plan for variety. Students get bored with static teachuig strategies. 

Plan for reinforcement of concepts and skills during a lesson and before 
ending « lesson, let students tell you what it is tiiat tiiey have learned. 

Try to include parents in your plan. Communicate tiiat you would like them 
to ask students about what tiicy did or learned in school tiiat day. 

Though his opening orientation distinguished tiu-ee levels of planning (long, unit, 
and short-term or daily), tiie bulk of his lerture dealt witii daily planning. At tiie close of 
tiie session, he summarized by listing factors to consider in daily planning: goals, specific 
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objectives, attention-getting devices, alternative activities and teaching str2.tegies, 
reinforcement, review, and communication with parents. 

Like his New Jersey colleague who focused on the criteria for evaluating a daily 
lesson, this instructor did not indude decisions about choice of subject matter as part of 
instructional plaamng In fact; when candidates raised substantive questions about what 
should je taught or how to respond to unanticipated student outcomes, he seemed 
unwilling to respond. For instance, one candidate asked about teaching to the test, and 
in so doing sparked a series of comment^ from other candidates about over-inclusive district 
curriculum policies which made it difficult for teachers to teach any content in depth. Had 
this i^^ue been raised in one of the secondary English sessions we observed in Los Angeles, 
the instructor might have discussed ways of combinir^ goals or of identifying the most 
important goals. Instead, this instructor discarded the issue as one involving teacher 
empowerment and then set the issue aside saying, ""Lets get back to the different types of 
planning.'' Similarly, when another candidate mentioned a problem of students mastering 
material more quickly or more slowly than had b«en anticipated, this instructor said, "Now 
that you are aware of Murph/s law, perhaps you might plan alternative activities for 
students and/or reassess and rethink the curriculum." He provided no guidance, however, 
on how to reassess or rethinking a curriculum-what to examine or what criteria to use. 

Discussion 

Though neither of these programs is designed to promote further understanding of 
subject matter, the Los Angeles program gives more attention to subject matter in 
instructional planning than does New Jersey. However, even in Los Angeles, the goal is 
not to help teachers understand better the inherent value of the subject they will teach, 
but instead to understand better district policies. Los Angeles candidates are introduced 
to district testing requirements, district guidelines for instmction in English (Los Angeles 
Unified School District, 1985), model curriculum standards in English (CaUfomia State 
Board of Education, 1985), and the state's Language Arts Framework (California State 
Board of Education, 1987). All of these guidelines are expected to influence teachers' 
instructional planning. 

The New Jersey program functions in a different context than the Los Angeles 
program. Like traditional preservice teacher education programs, it prepares teachers for 
a variety of districts and curricula. Although its independence from district-specific policies 
frees New Jersey faculty to address broader issues, it also denies them a particular 
substantive context Without such a context, decisions about what subject matter might be 
hnportant or why, about the relative merits of alternative instructional goals, or about how 
to arrange material across an entire term or year, cannot be addressed. 
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Yet, even in Los Angeles, where instructional planning is a highly 
curriculum-dependent enterprise, many important decisions about instructional goals have 
already been made bj- the district or by the state. Though one teacher in Los Angeles 
attended to the judg;nentai aspect of instructional planning, neither program, at least on 
paper, offers candidates an opportunity to consider the merits of teaching particular ideas 
to their students; neither provides candidates an opportunity to examine the value of their 
subject as a whole, nor do they help giv« any hints as to how candidates might establish 
some set of cnteria on their own for evaluating content In the absence of such 
understanding, candidates can wind up teaching paragraphs without regard to their role in 
composition. 

Yet, as we have seen, these candidates did not express clear ideas about why their 
subjects were important, nor of how to identify those aspects of their subjects that were 
most important Moreover, neither these candidates, nor their programs, are unusual 
among teaching candidates in alternative routes. In their survey of 64 alternative route 
programs, Darling-Hammond, Hudson, and Kirby (1989) found that most alternative route 
programs arc designed as these two programs were: They assume candidates enter with 
adequate subject matter knowledge and strive to provide course work only in the areas 
most clearly missing from their education backgrounds. They also found, however, that 
candidates participating in these programs, when asked how their preparation could'have 
been miproved, recommended that the programs be rendered more subject-matter specific. 

Though the four sessions described here occurred in the context of alternative route 
programs, it is important to mention that this tendency to separate judgments about co ent 
from discussions of instructional planning is not unique to alternative routes. Indeed, 
traditional teacher education generally occurs separate from subject matt?- ^reparation! 
Traditional programs typicaUy provide subject matter through disdplinary depwiments and 
address generic teaching-related issues through education departments. The Los Angeles 
portrayal of instructional planning as embedded in the context of the particular curriculum 
is unusual, and, ironicaUy, is only possible because the program is offered within a single 
school district and so can focus on a single curriculum. Most alternative routes, as well as 
most undergraduate teacher preparation programs, must prepare teachers for an unknown 
vanety of school districts and curricula, and so cannot provide the substantive detail that 
Los Angeles teachers can. 
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